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The department head (or ^chairman) in a*-university may have reached thae. 
position as a, result of demonstrated teaching and/or scholarly abi-lity. It 
is unl'ikely, however, that ^^hese .capabilities wiU have much relevancy to the 
administrative .responsibil^ies of the position. In fact% the traits citedl-^ 
as desirable for the position may jiot emphasize (or perhaps eyen include) 
any "administrative" capabilities. * , ' 

Many individuals arl vaulted into leade-^rship; positions w-ithin a univer- 
sity with little appre^ition fpr the spectrum problems and responsibilities^ 
which will confront ^Wi^ Onee-in tbe'^ position," the indiv^idual can only learn 
^^r...^A..r.r<^ -^^an attempt to' imgrov.e/j^pon this situation, some pro- , 

thi American Society for Engineering Education, 
St the aspiring ox^new d^ep.artment head*. These seminars 
the department lfea§ wi^ji jthje 'ikoad'i^nge of both admi- 
Mstrative and academic problems and Jt:|{eV%^,^orK/ i^^^ Similarly, 
many institutions off er -some kind of ^ihtrbt^ior^-;seminars/ for new department 
hfej^ds for the purpose of acqu'ainting*^hem*)^jEh pi^cti^e^, /procedures and re- 
quirements of the job. In this pape^.^Ve ^^l|a^ discUs's yet another possible 
vehicle for training the acadjRnic d^e;tjn|[nt h^a4;: / * 

"Under a. grant from the EXXq|J^J^'ii|jda^i^^^ a cOmputeY-^basecl management game 
has been^deveie^ped which Qapti^|X a ^Ufe^^^^of* the signiMcant decision situa- 
tions confronting the academij^^'^j)a,^,^^ in\a uni'Versity, Each ^e ' 
participant serves in the- sapl^%a^picity)^^ of th6 Department of .Statistics-- 
and is required to make two/de^ision^ -^per year--ane at/j;he start of each se- 
^ester--for a fjye yefar per/<ji^|^ '^The .^^^ with a hypothetical 
academic 4e|attment, an \^i%^V xostii of sever^ faculty ^and a teaching ob- 

'decisions n:hen^r^^|^^^ a §pecificati^ ind^idu^al ^teaching assign- 
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At the present time, the departtnent has a complement of eight faculty in the 
different r'anks arici some with and soinfe without tenure. .The department may 
increase (or contract) in size over /the next five-y^r period, depending in 
large measure upon its success in securing joutside/ research funding and the 
enrollment in its graduate student program.' 



THE DECISIONS 



The objectives, of the department have to 'be accomplished through the 
faculty that, constitute that department, ^e critical decisions in this 
simulation* exercise-, revolve aroui^d the* rec;)aiitment and retention ^of faculty 
and; the ^ass ignm.en t of ^ workloads . 



The institution (grates orji a 'semester basis (two semesters constitute 
,an academic yeaT) . For purposes the game, two decisions^ are made^each 
year, or a tot^l of .ten decisions are mad? over the five-year gaming period. 
The first decision is- made ju^t prior to the start of the^falT semester, the 
second .decision is made just prior to the start* of the spring semester, the 
third decision is , then made prior to the start of the^ fall semester of the 
second academic year, and-s^ forth^. This can be seen as follows: 

Academic Year 



Fall Semest:er 
Aug. 1^0 Dec. 



Spring. Semester 



Jan. to May 



Ev^^n Numbere4 
Decisions 



i 

Odd Numbered ^ 
Decisions / ' 

It is assumed that the department head can function in a "strong leadery 
ship situation." If, as in mapy university settings, thet^ is an element of 
senior faculty involvement' in the decision process,* it will be assumed that 
the persuasive powers of the department head are such that his will, cap be 
accomplished. 



JThe faculty * » ^ ^ ^ »^ r ' ' 

At~Th?^ginning of the gfame, the department head is provided *^ith a ; 
"profile" of each of his faculty. In addition to a personal sketch of the 
individual, information concerning his professional ii^terests and- abilities 
can also b^ gleaned from this.^ information. Similarly, in the recruitment of ' 
potential /faculty, an indiQation of an i^id^vidual ' s personal and professiotial 
outlook is provided. In tKe Case of existing faculty, -tfyis is the type of 
information a new department head would ordinarily^btain from personnel .fold- 
ers and discuS6ions with the Desxys^d his staff. In the\^case of'potentiai 




faculty, the information would be available from friends and colleagues at 
other institutions who are acquainted with the individual in question. Two 
"typical" personal sketiches are included below: 

Dr. John Ubelski has taught for fifteen years and is* currently a tenured 
full professor. He is 40 years old and has^aught undergraduate courses in 
all areas of statistics. While originally trained in stochastic processes 
at Greehbrier Tech, he al'so is interested in experimental design and anal- 
yses.' While not inherently bright, he is considered a "plugger" who tends 
to be qvjj^te yielding to student demands in class. His vita shows an average 
output but a majority of his publications have appeared in nonrefereed jour- 
nals.* He is quiet and resent^s being pressured. In general, his thin skinned 
personality causes him to withdraw from any social .contact that he perceives , 
as threatening. v , / 

/ • - ♦ * , 

Dr. Peter Low is 33 years old, an associate professor and has- taught 
for seven years. His specialty is experimental design i^ith minor interest 
in nonparametric statistics. While he has expressed specific* interest in 
teaching graduate courses, he will, if required, teach undergraduate courses. 
It -is reported that he is a poor teacher. He received his Ph.D. from North 
East State where he was considered one of the finest prospects lever graduated. 
As of yet, he hafe not "blossomed". as a scholar. He has, however, expressed 
-a taste for committee work. At the present, he has not directed a thesis/- 
He is friendly, quite disorganized, and not overly respected by a majqrity 
of his peers, . ' • . 

■ The specific types of required decisions are presented as follows: 

Torching Assignments (each semester) ** ' 

^ The department -has a teaching obligation at both the undergraduate and 
the graduate level. Service ai^d introductory courses -200 level, are taught 
to sophomores.;.. Beyond this, junior -300 level, senior -400;^ level, graduate 
-500 level and^iadvanced graduate' -600 leveT courses are taught in each of 
three^areas : 1) Stochastic Processes, 2) Design and Aaalysi"fe of Experiments, 
and 3)- Non Parametric Statistics, The introductory courses and unrdergraduate 
specialty courses are taken both by statistics majors and by students jenrolled 
in other programs, e,g,, mathematics,* electrical engineering,, agricultural 
"economics ajid'so forth. For purposes of this game (and the five-year time 
span)^j the number of coufse3 that must be offered each seme$ter can be con- 
sidered to be fixed. If an increase in enrollment is to occur, it \*ill have 
to be accommodated through, larger enrollments in the existing and appropriate 
courses. Beyond .the -numl^er and assignment of specific courses, however^ grad- 
uate students' major.ing in statistics will enroll in Stat, 599 - Thesis, and 
Stat, 699 - Dissertation, The amount of Stat, .59© and.Statt. .699 credit will 
'be seen tp fluctuate in amount and will be directly dependent upon the graduat 
student enrollment — ^^a variable in the gajne* ' 

For all intents an^ purposes, the assignment of this thesis and disser-. 
tatiori workload, will be found to be .out of the hands of the department head. 
In . effect, a student interested vn working with a specific professor on his 
thesis of dissertation will come to an agreement with that individual ^ and,;^ 



t 



1 ' 

"these hours will be noted as a teaching assignment, but one- over which the 
department head exercises no control. As an example, the department head 
may find that Assistant Professor Taylor is already committed to working with 

/three M.S. level graduate students for a total of. nine hours of thesis work*. 
Course assignments can obviously be made in addition to this workload. How- . 
ever, the assignment of these three graduate students, and their resulting 
thesis workload, will not be a decision variable under the control of the 
department head. , 

In addition to a teaching workload,' some faculty engage in sponsored 
research 'and a portioi) of their salar)^ is funded accordingly. This percent- 
age is also assuiHied to be out, of the immediate effective control of the de- 
partment Tiead. As another example. Assistant Professor Taylor may be in- 
volved, in a research project calling for 20 per cent of his 'time.* In effect, 
Taylor has managed to secure research funding to further his research interests 
and to assist in the support of graduate students. This will likely have 
grown out of a proposal submitted by Taylor to ^ sponsoring agency and the 
subsequent funding of that proposal. In point of fact, the department head, 
can certainly encourage or discourage this sort of activity. For purposes ^ 
of the game,. he will be able to encourage research funding througti: ^'release 
time" or reduced. teaching loads in order to, generate proposals; and a reward 
system that encourages^ securing outside funding. ^ 

• 'The decision maker (department head)'nJhst ^issign specific courses to 
faculty. He must recognize that different^ faculty members have different 
subject matter interests, ^e. g. , Stochastic Processes, ^and that they mayj also 
have a preference for teaching different level courses, e.g., upper division * 
versus graduate level coWses. / 1 

Within the State University of Id, a full teaching -research load con- 
sists of twelve'' hours plus ^ome service to the department, the university 
and/or the profession. Twenty-four hours of thesis or dissertation is con- 
sidered -the eauivalent of a three-credit hour course.- In practice, it ijs 
not uncommon for less than twelve hours of equivalent course work to con- 
stitute a fuU-time workload. > However, tl>e final\ decision in allotting 
teaching assignments is 'made by^the department head. 

The size of the department is assumed initially to be eight faculty. 
The size can be increased through the securing of additional research fund- 
ing and/or additional , graduate student, ehrollment. As has. been already : 
mentioned, the course loading is assumed fixed over the five-year time span 
of this exercise. The si;5e of an individual class may ^increase, but this 
will not influence the faculty positions made available^to the departmenj:. 
However., if the number of hours of thesis arid diasertatidr\ increases, this 
then may be grounds for providing the^ department .'with additional faculty! po- 
sitions. . Thus, any increase 6r reduction** in the size of th^ existing faculty 
will occur as a result of increases or decreases in the amount of research 
funding and support of faculty and the number of graduate stu^dent? enrolled 
in thesis and dissertation work^^ v\. 

Salary Increase Recommendations - * * V 

\ • , ■ , . V. ' 

^t most universities, each spring semester, a decision is made regarding 
the allocation* of available^: salary increase monies for the next academic year. 



While this decision is likely to be made during the spring, and, in some in- ^ 
stances, even during the summer months when the state legislature is late in 
appr\)priating monies for higher education, in our exercise it is assumed that 
the decision is actual 1 )f nnade just prior to the start of the spring semester.'^ 
The recommended $a-laries then become, effective with the, beginning of the next 
academic year--the fall semester. ... * . 

To assist the department ^ead in making salary increase recommendations, ^ 
a report <^ faculty productivity through the previous calendar year is pro- 
vided. » The department head will receive a report indicating individual teach- 
ing effectiveness and scholarly productivity, and he can- record research ac- 
tivity in terms of time allotted to research projects. By .way of ascertaining 
specific increases, tHe department head will receive a flat sum of money which 
ipay be distributed across those members of the faculty that are on' duty during 
t!he current spring semester and that are ariticj.pated will be on hand^ through 
the next academic year. Faculty leaving and new. ripcruits kre obviously not 
considered. j ^ . 

Recruiting 

The department head is limited to the following proportions of faculty 
by rank: No more than approximately one-third can be-in the 'full professor 
rank and no more than two-thirds should be in the full'and associate pro- 
fessor ranks. While these proportions may appear arbitrary, they are not 
unrealistic in that some limitations in salary and 'budget for the department 
will likely be felt and as good a measure of control as any can be achieved 
through limiting the number^ of faculty in higher ranks. This .has *been done 
in the gamfe.' , C ' " 

With each pre-fall semester decisl:on^ form, the departmSht head will be 
notified of the number of faculty positions available during the following, 
academic year (the year after the forthcsfdtoing academic year).' He will then 
be able to ascertain^ whether or not it. will 'be necessary for him to recruit 
faculty during the current academic year in order to fill vacancies or ex- 
panded positions for the "succeeding year and fte will. do so as follows: He 
will be informed at this time whether -or not any cui:rent faculty have sub- 
mitted resignations effective at the encf of the coming academic year. ^He 
should know if he intends to recommend the non-reappoititment of any non- 
tenured -professors', associate professors and assistant professors. Finally, 
he will have to anticipate his decision halfway through the current year 
to non-reappoint any instructors. ^With thi§ information available and/or. 
projected, he^will know whether or not he needs to attract additional faculty 
to his department. . ' ■ 

The me'thod,^of recruiting miist include a maintenance of the above men- 
tioned rank restrictions. Obvj^usly, in recruiting, consideration must 
also be given t^ the need fpr interest and expertise in the ^three separate 
areas of statistics. As result, the -departihent head /indicates his decision 
on the decision form for the fall semester by specifying the rank he is seek- 
ing within the area of interest* ^As an example, the department head may in- 
dicate a- request for one associate professor with .an interest , in stochastic 
'processes and one assistant professor with an interest in n^iwparametric 
statistics. This ''need" will then^'be assumed to be coimnunicated to interested 
parties through both formal and informal communications^ with other statistics 
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departments arid through the appropriate professional and technic^ socie-|i0s. 
The department head wirt also report how many' interviews he would^sXish to 
schedule through the year, regardless of the number of responses that ^are 
received. As an' example, the department head mky also report that he\(ould 
schediale a maximum of some four interviews for the two vacancies he interids 
to fill next fall.' The number of respondents and potential candidates for^ 
.the vacant faculty positions will be determined -by the number of maximum 
interviews the department head wishes to schedule as well as the reputation 
of that department. 

With the beginning of the spring semester, the department h^ad will be 
provided with a listing of those faculty that desirq to be considered candi- 
dates for the vacant positions. This information will be provided to the 
department head in the form of specific personal data sheets and resumes. 
The department head will then indicate his recruiting preference in rank 
order. He will report that faculty member that would be his first choice, 
second choice, and so forth., 

While the department head is a party to the decision to extend an offer, 
and his recommendation regarding rank is included .in the offer, he is* not 
involved in the salary discussion. In effect, salary . levels are established 
at the level of the dean and these are assumed to be competitive \vith other 
institutions. The dean then extends the offer. - 

The results of 'this recruiting effort including the indication of re- 
cruiting preferences, become known with .the beginning of the next fall se- 
mester and the listing of faculty available for teaching assignments. In 
effect, 'the request ^or faculty^ candidates (by rank and area of interest) 
is 'made prior to the commencement ^of the fall semester, the expressions of 
interest are received prior to th^^ start of the spring semester, and a re- 
cruiting preference is reported byithe department head at that time, Tlie 
results of the process' are then maid;^ known prior to the allotment of teaching 
assignments with the ne^t fall seme^t^r. 

Non-Reappointments , f/^^ 

The State Univer^ity^of Id has $^tated tradition of academic freedom. 
It accepts fully the "1940 Statement <>^Principles on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure" of the AAUP* as a working basisV^or assuringjthe rights and responsi- 
bilities of its faculty members. When\a:\faculty member joins the university, 
, he doeis so on a probationary basis. Teniljrd normally follows the probationary 
period of employment, and the probationary^ periods'*" are as follows: ^ 

Professor - three years 
Associate Professor - four years 
Assistant Professor -|Seven years 
' * Instructor - seven yeSs 



iner: 



Service at .other universities is credited agjE^st the above maximum time limits 
for the probationary periq^.in the followiri'gjw 



, Professor - xusually no qfj^it^ _ 
Associate Professor - us\!uiily'^no credit 



0 



Assistant Professor - year-for-year credit up 
to a maximum of three years' credit 

Instructor - year-for'-year credit up to a ^ 
maximum of three years' credit 

Vflicn a faculty-member is not grarrtBl tenure, he must be notified at least 
one year preceding the end of the probationary period. In effect, if a fac- 
ulty member is to' be' denied tenure, he mkst be informed of this decision prior 
to the end of the academic year preceding\ his last year of appointment. For 
purposes of this exercise, it is assumed IjKat a decision, which," according 
to AAUP requirements, must be made during Ithe iatter part of^ the spring se- 
mester prior to the last year of service, can be reported -ju?t prior to .the 
start of the fall semes^r. Tenured faculty are denoted" by a ''(T)" after 
their names on the game forms. A faculty member into his last year of pro- 
bationary employment and who will be earning tenure unless notified to the 
contrary wiirbe entering a period of defacto tenure. This will be noted 
,as "(dt)»\ 

^It will also be assumed through this simulation exercise that instructors ^ 
are appointed on a yearly basis. As a result, it will not be necessary to 
provide the one year notification in the non-reappointment of instructors. 
A decision not to reappoint an instructor can be made prior to the start of 
the spring semester of the last academic, year in which that faculty member 
^'s to serve. In summary then, the non-reappointment of ntin-tenured professors, 
*a^cia'te professors, and assistant professors must be made with the fall se- 
mesW decision and just prior to the individual's last academic year of ^r- 
vice.\rhe fion-reappointment 'of an instructor can be decayed one semester 
and madexprior to the stap^^of the spring semester in the last year of that ' 
individuaiXs appointment. \ 

Witjiin a (iqiversity, tenure decisions ate' oD^dinarily initiated &>M:he 
department head a^er ^on^ltation with the senior tenured faculty of tTTe 
department.. For purposes of this exercise, it will be assumed that ^ the per- 
suasive power of the^partment head is such that his recommendation will 
carry the concurrence ofx this .faculty advisory group. , In some instances, ' 
non-reappointment decisiohs will be made s^t a level higher than that of the 
department head. Ii> effect^and in' particular if the dean begins to lose 
confidence in the decision making capability of the department fi^ad^nd his 
advisory committee, a nop-tenure5 faculty member may be non- reappointed at 
the. discretion of. the dean. ^N^'-^ 

Promotions \ 

Recommenrdations for promotion are iniln.ated by the department head' and 
this -recommendation is made at the beginning\of the spring .semester. Pro- 
motions should be on the basis of mei'it'and would include the teaching effect- 
iveness of the individual f|culty member, his re^arch activity, level of 
scholarly achievement, and professional service irNaddition to' the length 
of service in the present rank. The weighting of th^e factors will be in- 
fluenced by the departmental ^objectives and the relative importance attached 
to each by the department head. ' \ ' * 

The restrictions on the numbers of faculty in senior ramcs, described 
in «the' earlier section on recruitment, apply , to this promotion^rocess. As 



a result, promotion recommenddtions have to be made with care as with the 
allotment of any scarce resource or incentive. At the same time, the pro- 
motion of a faculty memBer to the next higher rank is S visible and Signi- 
ficant indicatiqn of the positive accomplishments of that faculty member. 
On the other hand, faculty dissatisfaction with the promotion process may^* 
result in the resignation of a faculty member who believes he should be pro- 
moted when in fact h^ is notf. In the gam'e model, it is assumed that the de- 
partment head's recommendation is adequate to insure promotion. 
» * ' * * 



GAME OUTPUT AND INPUT 

The Academic Department Game commences with the beginning of the fall 
s-emester 19X1. The 'output provided for the player and the input decisions 
required of the .player at that Xime are noted in Figure 1. A sample of the 
fall semester materials is^ shown in Figures .2,*3 , *aad 4. 

The Dean's Report In Figure 2 essentially tells the player how .welT he 

and -the department are "measuring up'* to the dean's expectations for' this 

department. The report covers- all areas of departmental productivity as 

well^^as thfr^tdRmosite teaching report^, on the faculty in the department. 

Obviously, not ^11 the factors listed are equally important. The dean is 

reviewing the department's progress for, the academic year just ended prior 

to the beginning of the fall semester. This report should indicate to the 

player the arfeas in which his efforts for 'the coming^ year might be concenttatei 
* 

The Fall Semester Administrative Report, shown in Figure 3, provides 
pertinent information on the number of authorized faculty positions for the 
academic year following' the one being played. The recruiting process will 
have to be based/ in part, upon this information. 

The Professox- Profile for the fall semester (Figure'4) provides, in 
compact formr^data on each of the faculty members in the department. The 
satisfaction report cover> all of the areas previously indicated. This in- 
formation should be used by the player in order to make more responsible 
decisions concerning his faculty members. ' 

The player is required to indicate which positions, if any, he would 
like' to fill by means of the recruiting process.- He must also -make the fall 
semester teaching assignments for each of his existing faculty members. 

V "Examples of the spring se^ster output are shown in Figures S^^^d 6. 
The resume report (not shown) provides a list of- those professors in the 
labor pool who have submitted their qualifications for consideration to fill 
the available position(s^.in your department.' The. Spring Semester Adminis- 
trative Report indicates the nmiber of salary 'dollars available for increases 
to be effective during the coming academic year. 

The Professor Profile (Figure d)' is again included for each of the pro- 
fessors in the department. The scholarly productivity report indicates the 
professor"^s actual accomplishments as well as his teaching effectiveness 
during the calendar year just ended. 
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In the spring semester* the player is also required to m^e any' employ- 
ment offers in order to fill jopen position(s). The dec^ion whether to 
make an employment offer is basid upon the resumes he has r^eived. Non- 
reappointment decisions, as well as teaching assignments mu^ jbe made for' 
each of the faculty members in the depattmer^t. 

This information and decision process^ then repeats during each subsequent 
semester of the game ptay. These output 'reports may not provide the .composite 
information required by the player. The conscientious pla/er wi^^ supplement 
this information with tables* of his own, ' . ' * ' 
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DEAN'S REVIEW OF DEPARTMENT PRODUCTIVITY 

TEACHING REPORTS . • 
DISSATISFIED 

i # 

NUMBER OF ARTICLES AND PAPERS*' PUBLISHED 

^ ■ % 

SATISFIED • , ■ 

f \ ' ■' 

NUMflER OF BOOKS PUBLISHED \ . . 

' ■ ■\ 

dissatisfied 
^Amount of. sponsored research generated^ , »- 
. extremely- dissatisfied ; , ' 

INVOLV^IENT bV, PROFESSCfkS IN UNIVERSITY SERVICE 

. , satisfied " < 
iNvoevement'by proi^ssors in national service 
satisfied ; . 

CONSULTING i|U:TIVlTIES ' ' ' '\ . , ■ . 

"SATISFfm) 
OVERALL AiEH^IEVEMENT 

'DISSATISFIED ' ' ' 



r 



FIGURE 2-. DEAN'S REPORT 
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FACULTY POS'ITIONS TO BE AVAILABLE JDURING ACADEMIC <EAy 19X2 - 19^3 

♦ . ■. . ■ . - 

POSITiO^^S TO*BE FILLED J . ' " _ ^" ^ ' • 

•' ''STOCHASTIC PROCESSES ' ,» 
ASST. PROFESSORS " 



•■ ASSOC. PROFESSORS 
PROFESSORS 



• DESIGN OF EXPERIMENTS 
ASST. 'pRof'ESSORS 



ASSOC* P^qFESSORS_ 
PROFESSORS . 



NON- PARAMETRIC STATISTICS 
ASST. PROFESSORS ' 



ASSOC. PROFESSORS _ 
PROFESSORS , 



\ 



J 



PROFJESSORIAL INTERVIEWS- TO . BE SCHEDULED THROUGH THE YEAR 
(LIMIT- OF TIVO PER .POSITION TO BE FILLED) . . 

• «v 

4 



/ ' 



FIGURE. 3. ADMINISTRATIVE REPORT - FALL SEMESTER < 



ASSOC. PROF. WASHINGTON (T) 



IDENTIFICATION NUMBER-^ 13 



YEARS OF SERVICE IN THE DEPARTMENT =9 

FACULTY SATISFACTIONS REPORTED FOR ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING JUNE 31, 19X1 



SALARY 
I TEACHING LOAD 
* <j TEACHI^^G PREFEREI^CE • . 

DEPARTMENT REPUTATION 
NUMBER OF GRADUATE STUDENTS 



•EXTREMELY DISSATISFIED 
SATISFIED 
SATISFIED 

EXTREMELY SATISFIED 
DISSATISFIED 



NUMBER OF GRADUATE STUDENTS TO BE SUPERS(ISED BY THE PROFESSOR DURING THE 
ACADEMIC YEAR 19X1 - X2 = 3 



SPONSORED RESEARCH IN EFFECT DURING. THE ACADEMIC YEAR 19X1 - X2 ,(%TIME), 



TEACHING ASSIGNMENT FOR THE FALL SEMESTER 19X1 



.NUMBER OF COURSES' ASSIGNED = 
8- . . ' 



COURSE KUMBERS; 



9 



FIGURE "4. • PROFESSOR 'PROFILE - FALL SEMESTER 



r 
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EMPLOYMENT OFFERS (IN ORDER OF PREFERENCE) 

• NAME ■" • RECOMMENDED RANK 



1. 



2. • 



SALARY INCREASE MONIES FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR 19X2 - X3 = $7,000 




r 



FIGURE; 5.: ADMINISTRATIVE REPORT -■SPRING SEMESTER 
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JAY IS. - (T) 



IDENTIFICATION NUMBER = 1 




R^' §I^®LY PRODUCTIVITY FOR CALENDAR YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31/ 19X1 



7 ARTICLES AND PAPERS PRESENTED OR PUBLISHED: 

,1 . ROBUST ESTIMATION OF A LOCATION PARAMETER, THE ANNALS OF MATHEMATICAL 
STATISTICS 

RELATIONS BETWEEN CRUDE AND LIFE TABLE DEATH' RATES, JOUW^AL OF THE 
' ^ ^ l^OYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY 

ON THE DISTRIBUTION pF SOME TIME AVERAGES OF SHOT NOISE, TECHNOMETRICS 

MIXED EXPONENTIAL ESTIMATION BY THE METHOD OF HALF MOMENTS, APPLIED 
STATISTICS » 



BOOKS PUBLISHED: . ^«iONE 

SPONSORED RESEARCH: $25,000 GRANT RECEIVED 
UNIVERSjpSERVKE: 1 MAN-HOURS PER WEEK 
NATt.GNAL SERVICE: 6 MAN-DAYS PER YEAR 
*C0N3ULTING ACTIVITY: 0 MAN-DAYS PER YEAR 



TEACHING REPORTS FOR PERIOD ENDING DECEMBER 31, 19X1: ABOVE AVERAGE 




REASE :R 




NDMiON: 



RENT SALARY $ 18000.00 ' RECOMMENDED INCREASE $ - 



NUMBER OF GRADUATE STUDENTS BEING SUPERVISED BY, THE PROFESSOR DURING THE 
■ ACADEMIC YEAR 19X1 - X2 = 4 

SPONSORED RESEARCH IN EFFECT pURlNG THE ACADEMIC YEAR 19X1 - X2 (%TIME)., =0.0 

. ■ » - - - " ' 

TEACHING ASSIG^IMENT FOR THE SPRING SEMESTER l5X2 ^ ' * 
^ l" .NUMBER. OF COURSES ASSJGNEQ = = * 

. COURSE NUMBERS': • 



FIGURE 6. ' PROFESSOR PROFILE - SPRING SEMESTER 
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BASIC MODEL -GAME 



Tlye game model has been constructed about an individual data^base 
which maintains information relevant to each faculty member. 'The 'specific 
val^ues of the various parameters have been developed^ with the^ assistance- of 
a consulting psychologist. vEach faculty member is characterized by several 
factors including stress factors for salary, rank, teaching-load, teaching 
preference^ the department reputation, and the number of graduate- students 
attracted. Included also is a response imel for each of the stress factors. 



Each faculty member is also characterized by indices^ regarding his level 
of scholarly productivity., These prepx^ogrammed^productivity lev^s are for 
such items as articles produced, books produced, sponsored research, uni- 
^ versity sei'vice, national service, and consulting activity. It is through 
the use of these that productivity may be observed.. The professor is char- 
• ' acterized in the data bases by best possible productivity (BPP) indicators. 
These indicators range from a high factor to a low factor (3.0-1.0) for each 
area of schalarl]?^ productivity. • « . 

This^BPP factor is employed ,in the development of actual productivity 
measpes for each professor. It is modified by calculations which include 
such factors as total yearly teaching load.and the number of graduate stu- 
dents under supervision. ^ • , » • 

The general method of calculation in the^game for actual productivity 
(AP) is to determine a detraction factor (DF) which reduces the BPP in any 
given year. The DF is calculated by ' >^ . 

' DF ^ (Number of Courses Number. Grad Students 

8.0 • 

where each eight graduate students are assumed to require the same time as 
one\^standard coui;se. Then actual product j.vity AP- is determined by 

AP = (BPP - DF) X (Ar^ea Scale Factor) 

' ' for a given area for a given year. For example, in the production of arti- 

cles,, assum^-the profile of a given professor of BPP-= 3.0 for a given year.- 
^ Assume .also, the professor had been assigned six courses over the year and 
had no-graduate students working with him in this case- 

./ 

BPF= 3.0 m^''^ - ' ' \ 
^DF = (6 +. 078)75 = 1.2, ■ ' 

' - ' , 

_AP = .CBPP - DF) X Scale factor ' • ' ■ 

* = (3.0 - 1.2) X (3.0) ■ ' ' 
5.4 . ■ 

'^5.0 . - . . 

_ ♦ 

In a similar manner the basic tendencies of the profession^ staff to'?^. 
contribute to scholarly activity can: be preprograjraned over the length of thp 



game. It allows certain people to be characteristicajly boblc producers ,\ or 
^article producers 'or anything else that is desirabl'e. Further, it •allows,/ 
for logical, situations to occur when, for* instance a professor Works .on prQ- 
ducir^ articles for several years 'and then^* changes objectives for a y-ear or 
two to book writii^g: This case, could be characterized by the following -set 
of BPP factors. 



YEAR - 1 ^2 3 4. 5 . . • . 

ARTIOi^ES -331,13 
> BOOKS' 1 1 3 3 1 - ' ' ^ 

Thi^would be reasonable for a man who compiled his articles for two years 
and men spent- a year or two writing a book. 

\ \ 

By\ employing the BPP factors, an individual's "ideal" productivity pro- 
file mayvbe constructed ^to be consistent with his written profile. This ideal 
productivity is then modified by those factors which detract from it. The 
magriitude^f these detraction factors is a function of playel: decisions. The 





professor 


is shown 


below for a 


five year peri 


BPP, table f^a typical 


YEA^- 1 


•YEAR 2 

\ 


. YEAR 3 


YEAR 4 


YEAR 


ARTICLES 


3 


3 ' ■ 


2 


2 


■ 1- 


BOOKS • 


1 


2 


3 


3 


3 


SPONSORED -RES. 


3 


2 


2 


1 . 


1 


■> UNIVERSITY 












SERVICE • 


1 


1 


. 1 


1 


1 


NATIONAL . 












SERVICE 


. 1 


1 


1 


1" 


1 


CONSULTING 


■ 2 


2 


2 


2 


2 



' ' I 

This particular professor has little love for either university servicS or 
nationa} service, but concentrates upofi articles an^ books as the main activity 

The quality of the department and the faculty ovef time is dependent 
upon beiitg'able to attract good people and then to keep them satisfied. In 
this regard, faculty satisfaction is a very large aspect ofi the game. Faculty 
response to*various aspects of tde work assignment ajid rewalrd ^syst^m has been 
incorporated into the model. The faculty member responds tp the/ department 
head-on his satisf ac-t^Lons regarding his teaching prefi^encel salary^ teach- 
ing load, number of graduate students, department reputation, and rank. In 
ge'neral the satisf§.ction in a given year is a function of- the -previous years ' — 
satisfaction, the individual's stress factor to that item, and the depart- 
^mental "average for that item. Generallyi 

-;;3atisfaction in Year(I) =; (a) Satisfaction in YBar (I-l) 

+ (l~ot) Determined Satisfaction 
" Calculation 

^" ' ^ , • 

where a is an^ exponential -type smoothing constant. For- example, in the area 
of salary, this relationship bjscomes ^ 



^ . Satisf^ction-(I) = a Satisfaction (Irl) 

^ N . Indivjtdual Raise-Average Raise. 
^ Average Raise 

Similarly, teaching load satisfaction is calculated as 

Satis£action(I)' = a Satisfaction (I-l). 

^ fl-al c ^^^^^g^ Load- Individual Load. 
^ 'Average Load " . ~ ^ ' 

In this manner each of the other aspects of employment are given a response 
by the faculty member.^ The level of response >&-e£ course a function of' the 
individual preferences df the faculty, i.e., one man. may be very sensitive 
to financial reward while another is very sensitive to teaching load. 

Once the individual satisfactions are determined they are complied to 
form an aggregated satisfaction. The relative value of this measureNls used 
to determine whet)\er or not a faculty member stays or resigns. For each fac- 
ulty member, threshold yalues have been set which axe used to determine \actual 
response and ^at'tritipn decisions. In this way the work force has been mdde 
sensitive to the quality of the worjc assignment. Several additional factors 
have been , incorporated into' the game which givelt relevancy. Among these 
include the ability to recruit new faculty, the ability of individual facult) 
to attract graduate students and external funding and the teaching preferencesX 
of each- faculty member to the oours^e offerings. 



\ CONCLUSIONS 

' The Academic Department Game was designed as both an orientation, and a 
training device for new department heads ^ ^spijfing department heads and others 
who might profit from a better understanding of \some of the significant de- 
cision elements in the administration of , an academic department. ObviousLy, 
the game does not include many decision situatrons that confront the depart- 
ment on a day by day basis. No requirement is mide for the response to a 
group of students who have come in to complain about the inept teaching of 
'a member of the faculty. The department "head in Ithis game is not required 
to respond^ to th'e complaint 'of a faculty member wno can not find a parking 
place and is habitually late toMieet his first cli^ss. Even in a broader 
frame of reference, . and pther tnan the allocation of salary increase monies, 
no provisionals- included yithin the game for the s^tewardship function. The 
department head irt the' game is not required to reqiiest and maintain a budget. 
On the other hand, ^ 'Aumber of the more profound decisions a^re required of the 
game 'participant. Through the^miechanism of the game,. he has the opportunity 
of making decisions, observing the results of ,thesel decisions, and then, making 
additional decisions. --^^^^ 1 

The game ijs now essentially completed. Further testing and refinement of 
the game model will be conducted through the spring dnd sunaner.. It is antici- 
pated that th^ game will be available early in the * fall of 1973. inquiries 
and/or^ requests can be addres^d to: Dr*^ Paul E. Torgersen, Dean, College^of 
Engineerings Virginia Polytechnic Institute and^State Unive^ity, Blacksburg, 
Virginia; 24061: 



